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Das haben die Lehrer auch in Deutschland tun miissen und sie tun es noch dort, 
aber sie haben auch schon manches und vieles erreicht. Professor Dr. Rein in Jena 
sagt dariiber: „Die Geschichte des Lehrerstandes ist eine Leidensgeschichte. Miih- 
sam hat der Lehrerstand sich Ansehen und geniigendes Einkommen erk'&mpfcn miis- 
sen. Die Gesellschaft hat sich in der sozialen Wiirdigung und der finanziellen 
Sicherung des Lehrerstandes schwerer Versaumnisse schuldig gemaeht." Passt das 
nicht auch auf unsere Verhaltnisse hier in jeder Beziehung? Lasst uns denn auch 
versuchen, uns eine bessere soziale Stellung, Anerkennung unserer schwierigen Arbeit 
durch hohern Gehalt, eine permanente Anstellung und Pension zu erkampfen. Bei 
fast alien Beamten sind die Gehalter in den letzten Jahren verbessert, nur nicht bei 
den Lehrern. Aber unsere Gehalter sind trotzdem nicht dieslben gebiieben, sondern 
sie sind herunter gegangen, denn da alle Lebensbediirfnisse in den letzten Jahren 
um 25 — 35 Prozent in die Hohe gegangen sind, so ist die Kaufkraft des Geldes und 
unsers Gehalts folgerichtig eben so viel herunter gegangen. Die Kosten des Lebens- 
unterhaltes (cost of living) wurde namlich in unserer Lehrerversammlung fur einen 
verheirateten Lehrer rait Familie auf $1800 angegeben. Da kommen wir also um 
die Halfte „zu kurz". Was wir also notig haben, ist gemeinschaftliches Handeln 
und Zustammenstehen und Zusammenhalten, dann wird auch nach und nach immer 
mehr erreicht werden; denn gut Ding will Weile haben, und was lange wS.hrt, wird 
endlich gut. 
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(Fiir die Padagogischen Monatshefte.) 



By Betty Silberberg, New York City. 



(Concluded.) 



Some of the prose-stories in the readers are also descriptions of industries; or 
they show us scenes from life; bring us to distant countries and tell us about 
events famous in history. In order to illustrate these, I shall mention four little 
stories, one from the first Eclectic Reader, two from the second, and the fourth from 
Maynard's Easy German Readings. 

a. Die Muhle. 

We are going to read: "Die Muhle." A picture in the reader illustrates it. 
We see it is a water-mill. The content is the following: "The children had 
long been desirous to know whence the flour came, out of which the mother bakes 
the bread and cake. The father promises to show it to them. Merrily they walk 
through the forest, over the meadow down to the brook. Here the mill stands. 
Already in the distance they had heard the clattering of the millstones. These 
are in the mill-course (Mahlkasten). The large wheel outside the mill sets the 
machinery inside in motion. The children see how the grain is poured from the 
bags into the mill-course, how from here it runs through sieves and at last falls 
into the flour box (Mehlkasten) as the nice, white flour they know. Everything is 
in motion in the mill and turns around continually. The white flour covers every- 
thing, building as well as miller. The children are astonished that the manufacture 
of this simple article causes so much labor. This story does not need many extra 
explanations. After the children know how to read, translate and tell it to me in 
German, I proceed to something else. 
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b. Der grosse Eund. 

The next story, "Der grosse Hund," calls for a longer treatment. It is one of 
Hans Andersen's charming little tales from his Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. The moon 
tells the following story: In the parlor of an inn the bear-leader is waiting for his 
supper. Bruin the bear stands outside in the yard, tied to a post. He feels lone- 
some and has found the way to the stairs. Heavily he mounts them and comes to 
the door of a room which he opens. Here three little boys are playing in the light 
of the moon. Their ages vary from two to six years. They have never seen a 
bear and think it is a big dog. They pat him and the bear lays down on the floor. 
The boys, full of fun, roll over him. The eldest takes his drum and beats it. Now 
the bear rises on his hind-legs. Oh! it is too funny. The children play soldiers, 
every-one has a gun, the bear also, and he knows how to hold it. Then they 
march up and down. At this moment the mother enters; she nearly faints when 
she sees in what dreadful company her darlings are. But joyfully these exclaim: 
"We are playing soldiers." Now the bear-leader comes and takes his runaway bear 
down stairs. 

This story introduces us into the life of one of these wandering mountaineers; 
generally from the Pyrenees, who with their bear wander from place to place, 
everywhere amusing the children by the awkward dancing of the bear, his climbing 
and also by their own quaint, outlandish singing. Such a man with his bear has 
wandered through France, Germany and Denmark. To-day he has given perform- 
ances in a little place in the north of Denmark. But why do we conclude that the 
town is situated in Denmark? We look for the author's name and find it is 
"Hans Andersen." I ask the children what they know about him. Some have read 
his fairy-tales, "Der Tannenbaum, Das Madchen mit den Schwefelholzern," etc. I 
tell them about Andersen and induce some to find out more about this poet. This 
they do with pleasure. Some do it in English, some in German, We hear about 
the poor boy from the Island of Funen, his struggles for education, his success in 
Kopenhagen, his stay in Rome, etc. How he became famous and now is known 
all over the world. 

A scene from life, geography and literature form the correlation of this lesson 
to the study of German. 

c. Die St. Bernhardshunde. 

To another part of the world leads us the well-known story, "Die St. Bernhards- 
hunde. The dangers of the snow-covered Alps, the pious devotion of the monks is 
unfolded to us. We see them roaming over the Alps during a snow-storm, accom- 
panied by their faithful dogs, whom they also send out alone to search for unfor- 
tunate travellers buried under the snow. We wonder at the intelligence of these 
dogs in rescuing people. How at first they try to do it alone and when they 
cannot succeed rush back to the Hospice for aid. I ask my pupils why the monks 
and dogs had been such benefactors of humanity? Tell them that before building 
the large tunnel through the St. Gotthardt, travellers from Germany to Italy were 
obliged to follow the dangerous Pass over the St. Bernhard. In order to impress 
this more, I show them a large picture representing a part of the Alps, The Welland 
Wetterhorn. They see the snow-covered pics towering up in the background, the 
glacier flowing down at the side of them ending in a mountain stream. Below that 
the pine forest and sheltered by this the "Aim" ( (Alpine-meadow) with its "Senn- 
hiitten" and herds of cattle. One of the chief industries of Switzerland, cheese 
making, is explained by that. Through this picture the children's interest in their 
German lesson is intensified; their knowledge in geography expanded. 
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d. Die Geschichte von Wilhehn Tell. 

But let us stay a little longer in Switzerland and visit the banks of the Lake 
of Luzern. His German name, "Der Vierwaldstiittersee," proves that four cantons, 
Die Waldstlitte, border on it. Here is the scene of William Tell, with whose story 
the children are already familiar through stories from their English reader. 
How r ever, they have no idea of the cause of the Swiss struggle for independence. 
So I tell them that Switzerland once belonged to Germany, but was an independent 
state, only ruled by the Emperor. Once Germany had no emperor for a long time, 
the great princes did not want a powerful ruler over them. Therefore they elected 
a pious Swiss count the "Graf von Habsburg"; he is known as Emperor Rudolph 
von Habsburg and was the founder of the still ruling Austrian house. He began 
to restore order in Germany, where the "robber knights" had every road made 
unsafe, and also to conquer many princes whose domain he took, thus laying the 
foundation to the Austrian power. His son Albrecht wanted to subdue Switzerland 
too, where his family possessed large estates, and therefore sent cruel governors. 
One of them was Gessler, with whom the story of William Tell deals. Sometimes 
I read also Schiller's poem, "Der Graf von Habsburg," which interests the pupils 
greatly. This winter I had in my class a girl of Swiss descent, who possessed a 
beautiful, illustrated book, "The Legends of Switzerland," which contained all these 
stories. The book went from hand to hand and many a girl read the stories with 
growing delight. I am sorry that such books are not in the school-libraries. A 
great many girls knew also that Schiller had written the wonderful drama, "William 
Tell." Some of German descent had already seen it in the theatre. We then spoke 
about Schiller; a few pupils brought in an account of his life, mentioning his 
most important works. 

So the simple story of William Tell called for geographical, historical and 
poetical descriptions, but care must be taken that the study of the German language 
is not subordinated to these comments. 

Just as manifold correlations to other studies as the prose selections offer 
those from poetry. Splendid examples for nature-study are the poems, "Im Frtth- 
ling," by Julius Sturm, and the well-known "Die Schwalben" by Chamisso. In the 
former Spring is personified. He comes and calls down from the mountain: 
"Sleepy-heads awake! no matter how deep your sleep may be!" All nature has 
heard his call. The germs begin to stir, they blast their little prisons and begin 
to sprout. Then the leaves step out of their brown cradles and nestle to the 
swaying twigs. The flowers awake; first of all little snowdrop, who was afraid 
to have overslept herself. The cofiins of quiet sleepers open, gnats and beetles are 
again playing in the sunshine. Other flowers awake now too, especially the violets, 
deeply hidden in the grass, the white anemones and the colored primroses. The 
whole awakening of nature is poetically described. The children led by a few 
questions understand why the poet makes the germs blast their prisons. They 
have already observed germs resting in a cell, bursting open the outer shell and 
stretching forth their tender rootlets. The brown cradles of the leaves are under- 
stood as the buds, covered by the hard, horny, brown leaves to protect them from 
winter's frost. The coffins of quiet sleepers are the cocoons of insects in which 
they await the vivifying rays of the sun. 

Animal life is brought near to us by Chamisso's touching poem. The child for 
a long time has secretly watched the swallows, how so wonderfully they built their 
nest. Then they furnished it and laid their eggs. One after another had guarded 
their little house like a jewel; now the young brood stretches forth their little 
heads that the parents may feed them alternately. At this moment the little girl 
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calls her mother and tells her all about the swallows. Charmingly she describes 
how it seemed as if the swallows wanted to tell her something and how sorry they 
were that they could not speak. She admires much the parents' love for their 
young ones. 

Besides speaking about the swallows as clever architects, messengers of spring 
and harbingers of good fortune, as some believe, I tell the pupils something about 
the author. As the son of a French nobleman, he was driven out, during the 
French Revolution, from his castle Boncourt in the Champagne. How with his 
parents he emigrated to Germany, came to the court of Prussia, later entering the 
army, which he quitted during the wars of Liberation ( Bef reiungskriege ) . His 
painful position during these times, when his adopted and beloved fatherland was 
in war with the land of his birth. How he always remembered the place where 
he was born as shown in his beautiful poem, "Das Schloss Boncourt." But this 
noble character had forgiven all the wrong he had suffered through the Revolution, 
blessing the soil over which the farmer now leads his plow and blessing it doubly 
whosoever this may be, wishing the soil to be fertile for his new possessor. Now 
Chamisso has become one of our best and dearest poets, demonstrating by his 
noble example how it is possible for a foreigner to become identified with his 
adopted country. 

The pupils are introduced by this to the times of the French revolution and 
Napoleon 1, besides having gained an acquaintance with German literature. 

The next poem, Ferdinand Freilgrath's "Die Auswanderer," shows the correla- 
tion of geography to the study of German, as well as the relations between Germany 
and America. The poet as a young merchant has lived in Holland. Here he has 
occasion to observe the life in the harbor. One day he sees German emigrants 
going to America. They are from the Black Forest, have come down the Rhine 
in a boat, bringing along many articles from their old home. Mournfully the poet 
looks at them. He cannot understand why the slim brown maidens from the Black 
Forest and the strong men leave their home. He notices how carefully they place 
pots and jars on the bench of the sloop which will transport them to the big ship 
farther out in the ocean. He tells them how on the banks of the Missouri, when 
every other remembrance of their old home will be silent, these pots and jars 
would remind them of the village-well surrounded by stones, the familiar hearth, 
the mantel-piece they have ornamented, the joyful vintage. Soon they will decorate 
the walls of their light-built house in the West, the Indian tired from hunting 
will drink out of them. He asks them why they emigrate? The valley of the 
Neckar is so fertile, the Black Forest and the Spessart so beautiful. He feels 
how in the distant forests they will long for their old home with its golden fields 
and green vineyards. Like a golden legend this will forever stand before their soul. 
The time for departure has arrived. The poet wishes them God- speed and pros- 
perity in their new fatherland. 

This poem is a reference to the settling and civilization of the West, in which 
German immigrants took such a leading part. From the border of the Rhine they 
went to the Missouri. This poem was composed a little after the West had been 
opened for civilization. Another relation with America exists also in the poet's 
friendship with Longfellow, who when Freiligrath afterwards was in adversity 
wanted him to come to America. 

With quite a different subject deals "Das Erkennen," by the Austrian poet, 
Nepomuk Vogl, the most touching illustration of a mother's love for her child. 
She recognizes her son for whose welfare she was constantly praying in spite of 
all the changes caused by time and the burning sun. Her son is a travelling jour- 
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neyman ( Handwerksbursche ) , who for years has been in foreign countries. Cheer- 
fully he enters the old town; his friend, the toll-keeper, is just leaning against the 
old gate. He thinks how often they have sat together enjoying a glass of wine; 
surely the friend will recognize him. But he is sorely disappointed; the sun has 
burnt his face too much. Entering the town he sees his sweetheart, who perhaps 
expects him, she is looking out of the window. The youth greets her joyfully. 
Alas! also for his loved one, he has become a stranger. His face is tanned too 
much. Then he meets his mother coming from church. She hardly has seen him 
and heard his voice, when sobbingly she embraces him. The mother's eye sharpened 
by love knows her child under any disguise. The poem is short, but full of pathos. 
It introduces us into the life of a tradesman or mechanic. Formerly all the trades 
formed guilds, which were strictly regulated corporations. A boy who wanted to 
learn a trade was apprenticed to a master, who taught him all he knew about 
the trade. After the apprentice had stayed three or four years with the master, 
he became a journeyman (Geselle). Now he had to travel from place to place, 
in order to perfect himself in his trade. His steed was a good pair of soles 
(Schusters Happen), so he saw the world. Into whatever place he came, he 
went to the lodging-house of his guild (Handwerkerherberge), after that he asked 
for work at the different masters of his trade. His education was not finished 
unless he had worked for a great many masters and seen many cities, also in 
foreign countries. Then the youth thought of returning home to make his master- 
piece, a kind of examination, before he could enter the guild, and then settle down 
as a master. 

Many children have also no idea of a toll-keeper; this has to be explained, 
in olden times every city had gates, which were closed in the evening and opened 
in the morning. By the gate the toll-man lived, who collected the duties on all 
articles which passed through the gates. A similar tax is also levied on some 
roads in this country, for all wagons that pass over them. In Europe in a great 
many cities duties are yet collected on goods especially eatables that are brought 
in through the gates. 

Different phases of civilization and society have become familiar to the pupils 
through the study of this poem; also the last one which I shall mention leads to 
this. Hardly anybody who studies German is not charmed by Goethe's beautiful 
poem, "Der Sanger." The most glorious times of the Middle Ages rise before 
our eyes. We see the song-loving king sitting in the lofty hall of his castle sur- 
rounded by his court. Suddenly he hears music on the draw-bridge before the 
gate. He sends out his page to bring in the singer, as he wants to hear him in the 
hall. It is a noble old man, full of dignity, with excellent manners. Respectfully 
he greets the king, his courtiers and the ladies-in-waiting, but he does not spend 
his time in idly admiring them. He closes his eyes so that his song may come 
more from his innermost heart and be more deeply felt. We see the effects of it 
by the attitude of the knights and the ladies. He sings of war, because the knights 
look courageously, and of love the ladies lower their eyes. The king, pleased with 
the song, wants to reward him by the gift of a golden chain, but here the old 
singer rises to his full dignity. Not for outward reward does he sing, but for his 
own enjoyment and pleasure. His song is recompense enough for him, just as it 
is for the bird who merrily sings in the branches of a tree. He only asks for a 
glass of pure golden wine and wishes his audience may always thank God as much 
for their welfare as he does for this little gift. 

"Who was this singer?" the pupils will ask. Then I tell them that he was 
not alone a singer, but also a God-inspired poet, who lived in the Middle Ages. 
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He belonged to the "Minnesanger" who flourished mostly in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century. They were knights who composed short love-songs or long heroic 
stories. These they recited in the castles of famous knights or at the courts of 
princes. Everywhere they were welcome guests. A great many princes and even 
emperors were "Minnesanger"; especially the noble "Hohenstaufen," the high- 
spirited German emperors during these centuries. I have a picture of a castle, 
"Ritterburg aus dem dreizehnten Jahrhundert," which I use as an illustration of 
the life during these times. The castle stands on a high mountain. The draw- 
bridge is lowered, the gate opened, through it passes a cavalcade of knights and 
ladies on steeds and chargers. They are going hunting; dogs accompany them. The 
ladies carry on their hands their favorite falcon; they are going therefore hunting 
the heron. The "Burg" consists of different buildings. We see the watch-towers, 
the "Pallas" where the ladies live, the church, gardens, courts, stables, etc., the 
whole surrounded by the crenelated wall and on one side by the moat. The others 
are built up on a precipitous rock. 

Then I mention some of the most famous "Minnesanger": Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg, etc., and ask if they 
ever had heard these names before? Some pupils have heard "Tannhauser" or the 
"Singers' War on the Wartburg," and these persons were living for them. Their 
interest is aroused, they want to find out more about the "Minnesanger," and bring 
in short accounts. Others have prepared an outline of Goethe's life and his prin- 
cipal works. All have learned some poems of Goethe before, like "Gefunden," 
"Heidenroslein," "Mignon," "£ .konig," etc. 

It is needless to dwell longer on the correlation of German to the different 
branches of study. We see by the foregoing illustrations what an aid the study 
of German is to the pupil's general education, how his mind receives nourishment 
through it in various ways, how his views are broadened and deepened. A good 
teacher of German, therefore, must be highly educated; he has to understand the 
whole extent of the present civilization. It is not necessary that he be an expert in 
every branch, yet he must be able to give the full information that belongs to a 
thorough and all-sided treatment of the pieces he is to teach his pupils. Such a 
correlation is the most fruitful when it follows the instruction that the English 
teacher gives, when it intensifies and completes her teachings. Therefore it is a 
necessity that the teachers of a school work hand in hand, that they know what 
their pupils learn from other teachers, because not their special branch is the aim 
of the pupil's education, but the harmonious development of all his powers, in order 
to fit him to become a participant in all that makes life worth living, a useful 
member of society, who will further the welfare and happiness of his fellow-men as 
well as his own. 



